SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,  ISl-l. 


A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FACTS-COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES, 

Of  the  most  dreadful  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land  ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Famines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Shipwrecks,  Conflagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  other  appalling  Calamity  incidental  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 

Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials. 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  published — showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Fiction  and  Romance. 

“ The  Death  Warrant”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  will  inevitably  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 


APPALLING  PICTURE  OP  NAPOLEON'S  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 


“ From  this  time  there  no  longer  existed  amongst  them  any  fraternity 
in  arms,  any  endearment  of  society,  any  tie  of  cordiality,  or  scarcely  of 
acquaintanceship ; excess  of  misery  seemed  to  have  brutified  them, 
hunger,  craving  and  maddening  hunger,  had  reduced  them  to  the  brutal 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  the  sole  operating  principle  of  the  most 
ferocious  animals,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  itself.  A barbarous 
and  cruel  nature  appeared  to  have  superseded  all  their  former  feelings. 


Like  savages,  the  strongest  plundered  the  weakest : they  hastened  with 
rapacious  eagerness  towards  the  dying,  arid  sometimes  began  the  work  of 
plunder  without  waiting  for  the  signal  of  their  last  sighs.  When  a horse 
fell,  you  might  have  conceived  yourself  to  have  seen  a pack  of  famished 
hounds  rushing  on  the  carcase.  They  instantly  surrounded  and  tore  it 
to  pieces,  fighting  for  them  with  each  other  like  voracious  dogs. 

“ When  from  exhaustion  they  halted  for  a moment,  Winter,  with  his 


icy  and  heavy  hand,  made  many  of  them  his  victims.  In  vain  was  it, 
that  the  unfortunate  men,  on  feeling  themselves  benumbed,  rose  up, 
and  already  in  a state  of  speechlcssness  and  nearly  of  insensibility, 
moved  on  for  a few  paces  mechanically:  their  blood  froze  in  their  veins, 
they  reeled  and  staggered  as  in  a state  of  drunkenness.  Their  eyes,  red- 
dened and  inflamed  by  constantly  looking  on  the  dazzling  snow,  by  the 
deprivation  of  rest,  and  the  smoke  of  their  bivouacs,  shed  literally  tears 
of  blood  ; the  deepest  sigh  heaved  from  their  bosoms ; they  gazed  on 
the  sky,  on  their  comrades,  and  on  the  ground,  with  eyes  of  consterna- 
tion, fixed  and  haggard  : it  was  their  last  their  mute  farewell.  They 
soon  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  almost  immediately  upon  their  hands  ; 
their  heads  still  vibrated  for  a few  instants  from  side  to  side,  and  their 
gasping  mouths  uttered  some  disjointed  and  agonising  sounds  ; at  length 
their  heads  fell  also  on  the  snow,  staining  it  with  their  dark  and  livid 
blood,  and  their  scene  of  suffering  was  over.  Their  companions  passed 
them  without  moving  out  of  their  way  a single  step,  through  fear  of  only 
so  far  lengthening  their  journey,  without  even  turning  their  heads  to- 
wards the  spot,  for  their  beard  and  hair  were  stuck  over  with  heavy 
icicles,  and  every  movement  was  attended  with  pain.  They  did  not  even 
utter  any  lamentation  for  them.  Such  were  the  last  days  of  the  Grand 
Army.  Its  last  nights  were  more  dreadful  still.  Those  who  were  over- 
taken by  night  in  a body  at  a distance  from  any  habitation,  halted  on 
the  border  of  a wood.  There  they  kindled  fires,  in  front  of  which  they 
remained  the  whole  night,  upright  and  motionless  like  spectres.  They 
were  unable  to  obtain  a sufficiency  of  this  heat,  and  approached  so  near 
that  their  clothes  were  absolutely  burnt,  and  sometimes  also  the  frozen 
parts  of  their  bodies,  which  the  fire  decomposed.  Then  an  irresistible  attack 
of  pain  compelled  them  to  stretch  themselves  at  their  length  on  the 
ground,  and  in  the  morning  they  attempted  in  vain  to  rise. 

“ But  even  greater  horrors-  still  were  exhibited  in  the  vast  pent-houses 
or  sheds  which  lined  some  parts  of  the  road.  Soldiers  and  oflacers  all 
rushed  promiscuously  into  these,  and  almost  threw  themselves  upon 
each  other  in  heaps.  There,  like  cattle,  they  closely  wedged  against  one 
another,  around  their  fires,  aiid  the  living  not  being  able  to  remove  the  dead, 
from  the  hearth,  placed  themselves  upon  them  to  expire  in  their  turn,  and  serve 
as  a death-bed  to  succeeding  victims.  Soon  other  parties  of  stragglers  pre- 
sented themselves  ; but,  after  hastening  to  obtain  the  desired  heat,  were 
driven  away  by  those  who  had  first  arrived  ; and  not  being  able  to  pene- 
trate into  these  asylums  of  misery,  they  besieged  them. 

“ It  frequently  happened  that  they  pulled  down  the  walls  of  these 
buildings,  which  consisted  of  dry  wood,  to  keep  up  their  fires  ; at  other 
times,  when  repulsed  from  them,  they  were  content  to  use  them  as  shel- 
ters for  their  bivouacs,  the  flames  of  which  soon  communicated  to  the 
buildings,  and  the  soldiers  with  which  they  were  crowded,  already  half 
dead  with  cold,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

At  Joussranoni,  some  soldiers  burnt  a number  of  houses  entirely  to 
the  ground,  merely  to  get  warmth  for  a few  moments.  The  light  of 
these  fires  attracted  around  them  a number  of  miserable  creatures  whom 
the  intensity  of  cold  and  pain  had  driven  to  delirium  ; they  rushed  forward  to 
them  like  savages  or  furies,  and  with  gnashing  teeth  and  infernal  smiles  threw 
themselves  into  the  flames,  and  perished  in  the  midst  of  them  in  horrible  con- 
vulsions. Their  famished  companions  looked  on  without  terror,  and  there  were 
some  who  even  drew  out  the  mutilated  and  half  broiled  bodies,  and  ventured  to 
allay  their  hunger  with  this  revolting  food.” — History  of  Napoleon’s  Expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  by  Count  de  Segur,  one  of  his  generals. 


TO  TX2X:  MII.I.IONS. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  efforts  we  are  prepared  to 
make  in  the  cause  of  public  decency  and  health  are  likely  to 
be  fully  appreciated  in  quarters  where  good  opinion  and  patron- 
age are  most  valuable.  The  subject  of  interment  in  crowded 
grave-yards,  is  one  so  revolting  to  aU  proper  feeling,  that  we 
cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
^vhich,  in  a great  measure,  this  publication  has  had  its  origin : 
so  long  as  we  are  cheered  on  by  the  approval  of  the  wise  and 
good,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  project. 
We  would  have  people  see  with  unprejudiced  eyes,  ,und  reflect 
with  dispassionate  judgment  upon  this  frightful  system  of  inter- 
ment as  at  present  in  use  in  most  of  our  wholesale  charnel- 
houses. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUNBAR,  BY  BLACK 
AGNES.  The  Earl  of  March,  to  wliom  tins  fortress  formerlv  belonged, 
was  not  tlien  on  the  .spot;  but  his  wife,  a daughter  of  the  famous  Ran- 
dolph, I'.arl  of  Moray,  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  familv,  undertook 


the  defence  of  the  castle.  For  five  months,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord. 
Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar,  as  she  was  called  by  the  vulgar  from  her  dark 
complexion,  maintained  an  intrepid  stand  against  the  assault  of  the 
English  army,  and  with  many  fierce  witticisms  derided  them  from  the 
wall.  When  the  stones  from  the  engines  of  the  besiegers  struck  upon 
the  battlements,  she  directed  one  of  her  maidens  to  wipe  off  the  dust 
with  a white  napkin,  a species  of  female  defiance  which  greatly  annoyed 
the  English  soldiers.  Perpetually  on  the  ramparts,  or  at  the  gate,  she 
exposed  her  person  in  every  situation  of  danger,  directing  the  men-at- 
arms  and  the  archers,  and  extorting  even  the  praise  of  her  enemies  by 
her  determined  and  warlike  bearing.  It  happened  that  an  arrow  from 
one  of  the  .Scottish  archers  struck  an  English  knight,  who  stood  beside 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  through  his  surcoat,  and,  piercing  the  harbergeon, 
or  chained  mail-coat,  which  was  below  it,  made  its  way  through  three 
plicatiires  of  the  acton  which  he  wore  next  his  body,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  “ There,”  cried  Salisbury,  “ comes  one  of  my  lady’s  tire  pins  ; 
Agnes’s  love-shafts  go  straight  to  the  heart.”  At  length  the  English, 
foiled  in  every  assault,  and  finding  that  the  strength  of  the  walls  defied 
the  efforts  of  their  battering  engines,  judged  it  necessary  to  convert  the 
siege  into  a blockade.  This  had  nearly  succeeded.  A fleet,  amongst  which 
were  two  large  Genoese  ships,  entirely  obstructed  all  communication  by 
sea  ,•  and  the  garrison  began  to  suffer  dreadfully  from  warit  of  provisions, 
when  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie,  sailed  at  midnight  with  a light 
vessel  from  the  Bass.  Favoured  by  the  darkness,  he  passed  unobserved 
through  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  ran  his  ship,  laden  with  pro- 
visions, and  with  forty  stout  soldiers  on  board,  close  under  the  walls  of 
the  castle.  This  la.st  success  deprived  Arundel  and  Salisbury  of  their 
only  hope  of  making  themselves  master  of  this  important  fortress  ; and. 
mortified  by  repeated  failures,  they  withdrew  the  army,  and  retired  with 
the  disgrace  of  having  been  foiled  for  five  months,  and  at  last  entirely 
defeated  by  a woman. — Tytler’s  History  of  Scotland. 

SUTTEE. — The  following  horrible  case  is  from  The  Madras  Athenceum  : 
— ‘‘A  Brahmin  died  on  the  19th,  leaving  a young  wife,  aged  17,  and 
other  relatives,  but  no  children.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
woman  declared  her  intention  of  sacrificing  herself  upon  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband,  and  a wealthy  native  having  offered  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, preparations  were  made  on  a grand  scale,  in  a secluded  spot  at 
about  two  miles  from  Lashkur.  A spot  was  chosen  in  the  dry  bed  of  a 
nullah,  and  four  large  posts,  eight  feet  high,  were  fixed,  on  which  a sort 
of  scaffold  of  dry  wood  was  formed,  and  underneath  it  were  layers  of  the 
driest  wood,  and  cowdung  sun  dried,  and  other  inflammable  materials, 
so  as  to  burn  briskly  when  set  fire  to.  Tbe  preparations  were  completed 
about  twelve  o’clock,  soon  after  which  the  procession  set  out.  One  of  the 
deceased’s  relatives  went  first,  bearing  a small  vessel  containing  fire,  and 
was  followed  by  the  women  and  others  of  the  family,  and  in  the  rear 
came  the  corpse  borne  by  five  men  on  a charpoy.  Considering  the  pre- 
parations which  had  been  made',  comparatively  few  natives  followed  the 
procession,  which  moved  at  a slow  pace.  On  reaching  the  pile  the  sacri- 
fice appeared  to  view  the.  preparations  made  with  a look  of  exultation, 
and  took  her  seat  by  the  dead  body,  which  bad  been  laid  on  the  ground 
at  a little  distance,  where  she  remained  upwards  of  two  hours,  surrounded 
by  a host  of  Brahmins  of  both  sexes,  performing  numerous  ceremonies. 
When  the  body  of  her  husband  was  taken  up,  and  placed  on  the  scaffold 
over  which  a considerable  quantit}^  of  dry  straw  was  strewn,  and  oil  and 
ghee  poured,  the  woman  having  walked  tliBiOe  round  the  pile,  mounted 
it  apparently  xyith  some  reluctance,  by  clambering  up  on  the 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators.  She  took  her  seat  on  the  rignit? 
after  a short  ceremony,  putting  her  arm  under  the  neck  of  the  corp 
with  much  composure  stretched  her.self  beside  the  body,  adjusting  tk 
hair  of  her  head  and  her  clothes.  A considerable  quantity  of  wood 
now  put  over  what  I may  call  the  two  bodies,  when  a tremendous  ah.  _ 
of  applause  rent  the  air,  with  clapping  of  hands  and  other  tolM(fr'‘of 
satisfaction.  About  a quarter  of  an  hour  rvas  now  spent  in  making  the 
requisite  preparations,  when  torches  were  applied  in  different  parts  of 
the  pile.  No  sooner  did  the  flame  arise  than  the  unfortunate  victim, 
unal'le  to  endure  the  suffocation  and  pain,  struggled  vigorously  to  extri- 
cate herself  from  the  pile,  and  as  the  flames  waxed  more  fierce,  her 
exertions  became  almost  supernatural,  till  at  last,  with  a tremendous 
spring,  she  lauded  on  her  feet  about  ten  paces  from  the  pile,  and  entreated 
the  bystanders  to  save  her  from  what  .she  felt  was  too  great  a trial.  The 
Brahmins,  however,  insisted  on  her  remounting  the  pile,  and  undergoing 
what  was  her  own  choice.  She  refused,  and  was  instantly  cut  down  with 
a sword  and  thrown  upon  the  flaming  pile.  It  so  happened,  that  several 
Mussulmeus  of  the  Allecgole  were  present,  and  .abhorring  tbe  inhuman 
acts  of  the  Brahmins,  commenced  upbraiding  them  ; words  and  abuse 
en-^ued,  till  the  itloslcms,  enraged,  drew  tlieir  swords,  cut  down  a 
I loozooriah  .and  wounded  several.  The  mullitJide  of  spect.atfu's  soon 
dispersed,  and  thus  was  finished  a ceremony  at  which  every  feeling  mind 
must  revolt  with  disgust.  Many  such  instances,  however,  occur,  and 
force  or  stimulating  drugs  are  always  h.ad  recourse  to  to  compel  the 
unfortunate  victim  to  undergo  the  cruel  sacrifice.” 


CONFESSIONS  OP  A THUG. — The  horrible  deeds  of  these 
deliberate  murderers  have  recently  become  so  familiar  to  the  public, 
that  a work  like  the  present,  laying  open,  as  it  does,  the  entire  system  of 
Thuggee,  is  one  of  general  interest,  being  literally  the  confessions  of  one 
of  the  band,  now  an  approver  or  informer.  It  is  a story  of  blood  and 
crime,  from  which  the  mind  naturally  revolts,  yet  it  is  not  without  its 
lesson,  were  it  only  to  show  to  what  fearful  depravity  a blind  and  dis- 
gusting superstition  may  carry  its  votaries,  for  even  the  Thugs,  or 
deceivers  (such  the  word  signifies),  have  their  so-called  religion.  The 
following  describes  the  fate  of  Ameer  Ali’s  second  victim  : 

Meanwhile  a consultation  was  held  as  usual  in  my  father's  tent,  and 
the  different  parts  were  assigned  to  us.  The  office  of  Bhutotte  fell  to 
me,  and  the  merchant  was  delivered  to  my  hands.  I now  experienced 
none  of  the  hesitation  which  had  formerly  troubled  my  mind  ; I only 
longed  for  objects  to  exercise  myself  on,  to  perfect  my  hand  in  the  pecu- 
liar knack  it  required.  1 had  before  me  the  example  of  those  1 most 
looked  up  to,  and  to  equal  or  excel  them  was  my  sole  ambition.  1 was 
determined  to  excel,  and  the  excitement  of  the  whole  system  proved  a 
powerful  stimulus.  In  this  matter  too  I had  acted  a prominent  part  as  a 
Sotha ; and  1 began  to  pride  myself  on  my  ingenuity  in  seconding,  as  I 
had  done,  one  so  completely  an  adept  as  Bhudrinath. 

We  agreed  to  put  the  men  to  death  immediate!}'  after  evening  prayer. 
We  had  in  our  camp  a boy  about  twelve  years  old,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  Thugs,  who  sang  very  beautifully,  and  his  father  used  to  accompany 
him  on  the  saringee.  It  was  our  custom  of  an  evening  after  prayers  to 
send  for  the  youth,  and  be  entertained  by  his  songs  ; and  he  sang  so 
well,  that  he  often  collected  a considerable  sum  from  among  us.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  called,, and  when  he  had  begun,  a message  was  sent  to 
the  merchant  to  come  and  partake  of  our  entertainment.  He  came,  and 
his  servant  also  ; the  latter  was  a fine  stout  man,  whiskered  and  musta- 
chio’d,  and  from  the  dialect  he  spoke,  1 concluded  him  to  be  a Rajpoot 
of  Meywar,  whose  inhabitants  are  a noble  race,  and  brave  to  a degree. 
I eyed  him  as  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  with  a half-formed  determination 
to  change  the  merchant  for  him.  Bhudrinath  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
and  as  I reflected  on  my  own  powers  and  his,  I felt  assured  that  if  he  was 
thought  equal  to  it,  I was  superior  to  him,  though  I might  not  be  con- 
sidered so.  Another  thought  and  my  determination  was  made  ; I pro- 
posed the  exchange  to  Bhudrinath. 

“ As  you  please,”  said  he  in  a whisper,  “but  yonder  is  a tough  fellow, 
these  Meywaree  Rajpoots  are  active  as  panthers,  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I did  not  half  like  the  idea  of  being  allotted  to  him,  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  if  I were  to  fail  there  are  twenty  others  who  would 
finish  him.  But  do  you  think  5'ourself  equal  to  him?” 

“ Yes,  I do  not  fear  him  ; I have,  besides,  a reputation  to  win,  and  do 
not  cai'e  running  a little  risk.” 

“ As  you  will,”  he  replied,  “ but  you  must  mention  it  to  your  father.” 
I did  so.  The  merchant  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  boy’s  song  to 
attend  to  us,  and  the  servant  was  in  ecstasies,  as  it  was  one  of  his  own 
country. 

“Are  you  able  to  do  it?  do  not  try  else,”  said  my  father,  “ the  man 
is  armed,  and  has  a dagger  at  his  girdle,  a sword  I do  not  fear,  but 
daggers  are  awkward  things,  and  you  might  be  wounded.” 

“ And  suppose  I was,”  I replied,  “ do  you  think  the  fear  of  that  deters 
me?  No,  no  ! I have  taken  this  on  myself,  and  I will,  with  your  per- 
mission, go  through  with  it.” 

“ As  you  like  my  son,  I will  not  oppose  you,  you  have  a name  to  gain, 
and  you  do  well  to  run  some  risk,  I will  observe  you  narrowly,  and  be 
ready  to  succour  you  should  you  require  it.” 

The  usual  phrase,  ‘‘  Pan  lao,”  (bring  Pan)  was  to  be  the  signal,  and 
as  we  changed  places,  myself  and  Bhudrinath,  I fancied  the  servant  eyed 
us  with  some  suspicion  ; I thought  I saw  him  loosen  the  dagger  in  his 
girdle,  perhaps  it  was  fancy,  and  yet  he  must  have  tlionght  there  was 
danger.  He  stood  up  and  looked  round  at  us,  and  as  I contemplated  his 
brawny  form,  naked  from  the  waist,  his  che.st  covered  with  hair,  and 
his  muscular  arms,  I thought  for  an  instant  I had  overrated  my  strength, 
but  to  recede  rvould  have  been  cowardly.  The  only  plan  was  to  attack 
him  standing  ; I moved  towards  him,  and  ciist  a keen  look  on  my  father, 
by  which  I intended  that  he  should  give  the  signal  as  soon  as  1 had  taken 
my  post;  he  understood  me.  I had  gained  my  place,  the  man  had  just 
turned  round  to  look  at  me  and  to  get  out  of  my  way,  and  I was  just 
telling  him  not  to  move,  as  I was  passing  on,  when  the  signal  was  given. 

Was  it  that  I was  a moment  late,  or  that  he  had  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  fate  of  his  master,  or  that  in  reality  he  suspected  that  all  was  not 
right,  that  he  was  in  danger?  I know  not,  but  as  I threw  the  cloth 
around  his  neck,  he  drew  his  dagger  : to  have  loosed  my  hold  would 
have  been  followed  by  instant  death,  he  would  have  plunged  it  into  me, 
and  he  struggled  so  much,  that  in  spite  of  my  great  strength,  he  almost 
succeeded  in  getting  his  other  hand  lietween  his  neck  and  the  cloth.  All 
this  happened  in  less  time  than  I take  to  say  it.  My  danger  was  immi- 
nent, but  as  fortune  would  hav'e  it,  a Thug  attempted  to  seize  the  hand 
which  held  the  dagger ; this  diverted  his  attention  from  me  for  an  instant, 
although  half  choked,  he  made  ah  immense  effort,  which  nearly  shook 


me  off,  and  reached  the  unfortunate  man — he  plunged  the  weapon  into 
his  heart  1 

The  man  uttered  a loud  groan  and  fell,  and  the  blood  spouted  forth 
over  us  both,  but  the  action  had  given  me  a fresh  hold,  I was  able  to 
use  my  knuckles,  and  who  could  live  under  the  strength  I put  forth  ? 
The  Rajpoot’s  dying  struggles  were  tremendous,  but  I would  not  quit 
my  hold  ; my  father  rushed  to  me. 

“Where  is  the  cord  ?”  he  cried,  “he  will  not  die  in  this  manner, 
where  is  the  cord  ? pass  it  about  his  neck,  and  let  two  of  you  pull.” 

“No,  no  !”  I exclaimed,  “he  is  nearly  finished,  let  me  alone,  this 
work  is  my  own,  no  one  shall  interfere.”  Fortunately,  having  thrown 
the  man  on  his  face,  I was  able  to  kneel  on  his  back",  and  he  was  soon 
past  the  ability  to  use  his  dagger.  At  last  there  was  one  convulsion 
stronger  than  the  previous  ones,  and  he  lay  still — he  was  also  dead — my 
second  victim  1 

I arose,  breathless  and  exhausted,  and  as  I looked  on  the  prostrate 
corpse  before  me,  I felt  indeed  that  there  had  been  danger — that  I had 
escaped  from  a deadly  struggle,  and  that  my  art  had  triumphed  over 
strength-  Almost  beside  the  body  lay  that  of  the  man  who  had  aided 
me,  who  had  received  a desperate  wound.  All  had  been  so  occupied  with 
me,  that  they  had  overlooked  the  poor  sufferer  ; he  was  lying  with  his 
face  to  the  ground  groaning. 

“ For  God’s  sake,”  said  I,  “turn  him  round,  the  wound  is  in  his 
stomach — can  nothing  be  done  for  him?” 

Some  of  the  men  accordingly  turned  him,  but  it  was  plain  to  see  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  life,  the  blood  poured  in  a stream  both  from  the 
wound  and  from  his  mouth,  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak,  but  in 
vain,  he  died  almost  instantly.  While  I was  engaged  in  the  struggle,  I 
several  times  fancied  that  the  Rajpoot’s  dagger  had  reached  me,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  avoid  it  by  screwing  my  body  as  far  away  from  him  as 
possible,  but  the  excitement  was  too  great  for  me  to  feel  the  wound,  if 
there  was  any.  Yet  now,  on  putting  my  hand  to  my  side,  I found,  by 
the  blood  on  my  garment,  that  I was  wounded ; the  blood  too  was 
observed  by  my  father. 

“Protection  of  God  ! he  is  wounded,”  he  cried.  “ My  son,  mv  son, 
did  I not  warn  thee?  did  I not  bid  thee  beware  of  that  Rajpoot?  thou 
wast  no  match  for  him  my  son  ; and  now  thou  art  wounded,  and  what 
can  be  done  ?’’  and  my  father  sat  down  fairly  overpowered  with  his 
emotions. 

I felt  that  the  wounds  were  but  scratches,  and  hastened  to  open  my 
vest.  “ There,”  said  I,  showing  the  wounds,  “ I said  he  would  do  me  no 
harm,  and  what  are  these  ? — a thorn  from  a hedge  would  have  caused  a 
deeper  and  more  painful  one.” 

“ Shookur  Khoda !”  exclaimed  my  father,  “you  are  not  hurt  after 
all  ” (and  the  old  man’s  eyes  fairly  ran  over  with  tears  as  he  looked  at  the 
wounds),  “ but  I had  feared  the  worst  after  that  horrid  sight.  Ai,  Ma- 
homed I thou  wast  a faithful  servant.” 

The  bodies  of  the  merchant  and  the  Rajpoot  were  instantly  stripped, 
and  removed  to  the  grave  which  had  long  before  been  prepared  for  them  ; 
it  was  made  inside  a small  tent,  where  ray  father,  myself,  and  some  others 
slept,  and  where  it  was  secure  from  observation.  I never  was  more 
struck  with  the  dispatch  and  ingenuity  of  the  Lughaes  than  on  this  occa- 
sion. I had  but  delayed  to  have  my  slight  wounds  dressed,  and  to  bathe 
and  cleanse  myself  from  the  blood  I was  covered  with,  when  I went  to 
see  the  grave,  thinking  to  find  it  still  open.  I was  perfectly  astonished, 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  earth  having  been  disturbed,  the  place  where 
the  hole  had  been  dug,  had  been  carefully  beaten  down,  plastered  over 
with  mud,  and,  but  that  it  was  wet,  no  one  could  have  told  that  it  had 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  My  father’s  sleeping  carpet  and 
mine  were  then  laid  over  the  place. 

“ Now,”  said  I to  Bhudrinath,  “ let  us  put  on  our  best  clothes  and 
visit  the  Hakim.  WiH^ou  come  too,  my  father?” 

“ No,  Beta,  (no,  my  son),  I have  enough  to  do  to  keep  all  quiet  here, 
some  one  must  remain,  and  you  and  Bhudrinath  have  deserved  your 
amusement,  so  go  and  take  it.  And  here,”  cried  he  to  some  of  the 
Thugs,  “take  your  shields  and  swords,  and  accompany  my  son,  and  see 
that  you  look  like  soldiers,  and  not  like  Thugs  for  the  night.” — Captain 
Meadows  Taylor, 

TICKIiING  TO  DEATH  has  been  carried  into  operation  at  Brig- 
nolles,  in  the  Var,  where  a man  named  Reboul  applied  it  to  his  second 
wife.  It  appears  that  after  seizing  her  with  one  hand  he  with  the  other 
tickled  her  violently  at  the  bottom  of  the  feet,  and  on  the  knees  and 
ribs,  until  he  threw  her  into  a high  state  of  irritation,  and  then  held  her 
with  her  head  downwards  and  her  feet  in  the  air,  with  the  intent  of 
producing  a congestion  of  the  brain.  This  he  had  done  several  times, 
but  upon  the  last  occasion  she  was  saved  by  the  coming  in  of  her 
neighbours,  who  were  attracted  by  her  cries.  Reboul  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  it  is  suspected  that  he  got  rid  of  his  first  wife  by  these 
means,  as  he  had,  previous  to  this  attempt,  told  his  present  wife  that 
he  knew  how  to  dispose  of  any  person  without  compromising  himself. — 
Galignani. 


®De  ©tat!)  ®Barrant^ 


The  Wife  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  House  of  Mourning,  in  Oxford  Street, 
us  slie  appeared  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  to  Mrs.  Dorey,  when 
Miss  Richards  : — 

My  dear  Georgiana, — I am  grieved  beyond  alt  manner  of  grief  at 
the  insolent  cruelty  of  my  oppressors  in  debarring  me  of  the  comfort 

I (the  very  sweetest  drop  of  comfort  that  could  have  been  instilled  into  my 
cup  of  sorrow),  which  I had  hoped  and  sighed  for  of  seeing  you.  You  may 
guess  with  how  ill  a grace  and  how  unwilling  they  have  been  constrained, 
by  the  report  of  the  surgeon,  to  grant  any  alleviation  of  my  sufferings,  and 
how  diabolically  ingenious  they  have  been  as  torturers  and  tormentors  in 
accompanying  the  concession, which  they  could  not  withhold,  with  the 
most  galling  insult  that  they  could  devise.  I have  not  written  to  you,  as 
you  have  doubtless  thought  1 should  have  done,  not  because  there  has 
been  any  change,  or  ever  will  be,  in  my  feeling  towards  you,  but  because 
I could  not  do  so  without  a grief  and  pain  in  the  doing  which  it  was  as 
natural  to  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  it  is  to  endeavour  to  avoid  grief  and 
pain.  What  had  I to  write  ? No  good,  no  joy,  no  hope  ! I had  only  to 
draw  upon  your  sympathies,  to  be  the  object  of  your  pity,  to  fill  j’our  eyes 
with  tears,  and  your  heart  with  anguish ; and  I have  pride,  my  Georgi — 
a pride  in  all  my  troubles,  that  cannot  bear  to  lay  my  heavy  burthen  on 
the  heart  that  would  most  feel  it.  I have  hoped,  and  wished,  and  sought 
that  you  might  suffer  as  little  on  my  account  as  possible ; and  I thought 
you  would  suffer  less,  the  less  I obtruded  the  remembrance  of  my  griefs 

I upon  you.  1,  .as  one  dead,  and  like  one  dead,  the  less  my  remembrance 
survives  the  better.  If  I could  make  you  happy  ! Oh,  how  happy  should 
I be  to  do  so  1 but  not  a feather’s  weight  would  I willingly  lay  on  to  the 
already  ’too  heavy  burthen.  I cannot  write  Jeremiads — long,  severe 
experience  has  taught  me  the  great  importance  of  taking  none  but  the 
soberest  view  of  every  thing,  however  gloomy  the  sober  view  may  be,  and 
that  view  is  at  present  that  I shall  at  last,  perhaps  after  next  month, 
obtain  the  allowance  which  has  been  so  inexorably  refused.  M’ith  utmost 
affection,  respect,  and  love,  I remain,  my  dear  Georgy,  altogether  yours, 
Clirhtiiin  Charily  Castle,  June  3.  Robert. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THF  DUG  FI!  BERRI. 


Dr.  Dodd,  on  his  way  to  execution,  exclaimed, 
“ All  will  be  real  in  a few  moments  1”  Davidson  (who 
suffered  with  Thisllewood),  ascending  the  scaffold, 
turned  his  eyes  upon  Ings,  who  was  weeping  violently, 
and  said,  “ Re  silent,  Ings;”  and  as  the  rope  was  put 
aboui  his  neck,  ” Tliistlewood,”  said  he,  “ we  shall 
know  the  grand  secret  in  a few  minutes.”  These  are 
instances  of  presen-ce  of  mind  under  the  same  circum- 
stances drawn  from  opposite  sources — the  one  from  the 
certainty  of  religious  truths,  the  other  from  doubting 
them  ; the  one  from  a reliance  upon  their  reality,  the 
other  from  an  intense  curiosity,  which  even  the  prospect 
of  immediate  deatli  could  not  deaden.  Pliny,  in  pur- 
suing bis  study  of  natural  philosophy  to  the  crata  of  a 
volcano,  did  not  exhibit  a greater  thirst  after  truth, 
than  Davidson,  the  traitor,  did  on  the  scaffold. 


Pictures  of  News,  to  be  continued  Weekly. 
PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  DOREY, 


The  assassin,  Louvel,  had  been  for  many  years  meditating  the  extir- 
pation of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  on  February  13,  1820,  he 
attacked  him  as  he  was  leaving  the  Opera,  at  the  moment  he  was  stepping 
into  his  carriage,  and  gave  him  a mortal  blow.  The  Duke  showed  the 
greatest  Christian  resignation  even  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  Feb.  14, 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  had  been  carried  into  the  saloon  of 
the  Opera  House.  Here  he  consoled  his  wife,  and  said,  “ Take  care  of 
yourself,  for  the  sake  of  the  child  in  your  bosom  1”  He  forgave  his 
murderer,  confessed  himself,  and  received  the  sacrament. 

Benevolence,  gratitude,  and  generosity,  were  the  best  features  in  the 
character  of  this  prince,  by  whose  sudden  and  painful  death  France  was 
plunged  into  consternation — although  Louvel’s  deed  had  no  connection 
with  a conspiracy,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  an  accomplice  having  been 
discovered,  yet  the  mutual  denunciations  to  which  it  gave  rise  produced 
much  party  excitement,  and  occasioned  some  laws  of  exception. 

The  Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  has  lately  honoured  us  with  a visit,  is  the 
only'  son  of  the  lamented  Due  de  Berri,  the  party  spirit  which  was  excited 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Duke’s  assassination,  with  the  despotism  of 
Charles  X.,  has  served  to  exclude  the  hereditary  prince  from  the  throne 
of  France,  and  placed  upon  it  a younger  branch  of  the  family,  in  the 
person  of  the  Duked’Orleans,  now  Louis-Philippe,  and  it  is  for  that  cause 
that  some  ignorant  persons  have  styled  the  young  prince  a”  Pretender.” 


MOZART’S  LOVE  AND  AMBITION.— The  first  opera  on  which 
Mozart’s  celebrity  is  founded,  was  composed  under  the  excitement  of  love 
and  ambition.  He  bad  laboured  strenuously  to  gain  honour  and  distinction, 
but  had  been  sorely  disappointed  in  his  prospects  of  solid  advantage  from 
his  talents.  In  the  capital  of  France,  as  well  as  in  several  places  in  his  own 
country,  he  had  met  with  neglect  from  the  great,  and  malevolence  from 
jealous  rivals,  and  had  returned,  sickened  and  disheartened,  to  his  native 
Saltzburg,  when  his  Sovereign,  the  archbishop  of  that  city,  called  him  to 
Vienna.  In  the  Austrian  capital  his  prospects  brightened,  and  a new 
charm  was  given  to  his  existence  by  the  society  of  an  amiable  girl, 
Constance  Weber,  a f.avourite  young  actress.  He  became  passionately 
enamoured  of  her,  and  she  returned  his  love  ; but  her  parents  would  not 
consent  to  their  union  on  account  of  his  want  of  a settled  situation  in 
life.  At  this  time  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  already  shown  him 
distinguished  favour,  desired  him  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Elector’s 
theatre  at  Munich,  which  was  then  maintained  in  a style  of  great  splen- 
dour. Mozart  was  now  five-and- twenty,  in  the  full  strength  and  vigour 
of  his  genius.  He  saw  before  hii*the  means  of  achieving  an  honourable 
independence,  and  of  gaining  the  object  of  his  affection  ; and  with  a heart 
burning  with  love  and  hope,  he  rapidly  composed  his  ” Itlomeneo a 
piece  which  he  always  fondly  regarded  as  the  best  of  his  works,  and 
which  certainly  yields  to  none  of  them  in  tender  and  passionate  expres- 
sion.— Hogarth's  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama. 
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No.  2,— A GRAVE'PIGGER  AT  PRURY  PANE  BURYING  GROVNP  CHOPPING  OFP  THE  HEAP  OP  A CORPSE. 

up  ? Thegraredigger. — What  does  he  do  with  them  ? 
1 suppose  he  puts  them  in  the  bone-house,  and  the 
bones  too. — What  does  he  do  with  the  cofSns  ? I 
suppose  they  sell  them,  and  take  the  nails  out. — Have 
you  reason  to  believe  that  practice  prevails  to  a great 
extent  1 No,  I cannot  say  that  it  does,  but  I have  seen 
him  break  them  up. — In  that  churchyard  1 Yes. — 
Have  you  seen  him  break  them  up  more  than  once  I 
Yes. — Is  that  done  with  secrecy  ? It  is  done  so  that 
any  body  can  see  it  out  of  the  back  tvindows.— 
Chairman.  It  can  be  seen  only  by  those  who  have 
windows  looking  into  the  churchyard  1 Yes,  from 
their  back  windows. — Lord  Mahon.  Have  you  known 
those  broken-up  coffins  to  be  burnt  as  firewood  I 
I suppose  it  is  done,  but  they  have  been  taken  away. 
— Your  impression  is  that  they  have  been  taken  away 
to  be  burntl  Yes. — Chairman.  Is  that  a healthy 
neighbourhood  I Where  1 live  is  very  healthy,  be- 
cause I live  opposite  to  the  theatre  ; Russell  Court 
is  much  narrower. — You  attribute  your  being  more 
healthy  than  your  neighbours  to  being  in  a more 
healthy  space  ? Yes. — Mr,  Ainsworth.  Is  this  con- 
sidered a parochial  burial-ground  belonging  to  St. 
Mary’s  parish  1 Yes. — Who  has  the  superintendence 
and  care  of  the  ground  ? I cannot  say ; I have  seen 
the  churchwardens  there. — What  is  the  fee  for  burial 
in  that  churchyard  ? That  I cannot  say  ; at  the  time 
the  cholera  morbus  was  about,  the  grave-digger 
would  put  two  or  three  intd  one  grave  ; he  was 
taken  very  ill,  and  I believe  he  died  two  days  after- 
wards ; his  name  was  Jackson.  — Chairman.  Had 
you  any  very  severe  cases  of  cholera  in  your  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ? A son  of  mine  died  with  it. 
— You  were  not  acquainted  sufficiently  with  the 
other  houses  to  inform  the  Committee  particularly  I No. — Lord  Mahon. 
Do  your  house  windows  look  on  to  this  churchyard  ? Y’es,  the  back 
of  my  bouse  was  near  the  bone-house. — Did  your  son’s  room  look  into 
the  churchyard  ? No  ; we  have  no  windows  from  our  rooms  into  this 
yard ; we  have  a staircase  window  from  which  I could  see  what  was 
passing  in  the  ground. — Mr.  Ainsworth.  You  do  not  know  what  is  the 
expense  of  interment  in  this  ground  ? I do  not. — [To  be  continued  weeklyl. 

THE  MURDER  OP  A SOUTH  AMERICAN  CHIEF.— Flores, 
the  vice-chief  of  the  state  of  Guatimala,  a liberal,  had  made  himself 
odious  to  the  priests  and  friars  by  laying  a contribution  upon  the  con- 
vent at  Quezaltenango ; and  while  on  a visit  to  that  place,  the  friars  of 
the  convent  excited  the  populace  against  him,  as  an  enemy  of  religion. 
A mob  gathered  before  his  house  with  cries  of  “ Death  to  the  heretic !’’ 
Flores  fled  to  the  church  ; but,  as  he  was  entering,  a mob  of  women 
seized  him,  wrested  a stick  from  his  bands,  beat  him  with  it,  tore  off  his 
cap,  and  dragged  him  by  the  hair.  He  escaped  from  these  furies,  and  ran 
up  into  the  pulpit.  The  alarm-bell  was  sounded,  and  all  the  rabble  of 
the  town  poured  into  the  plaza.  A few  soldiers  endeavoured  to  cover 
the  entrance  to  the  church,  but  were  assailed  with  stones  and  clubs;  and 
the  mob,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  forced  its  way  into  the  church, 
making  the  roof  ring  with  cries  of  “ Death  to  the  heretic  !”  Rushing 
towards  the  pulpit,  some  tried  to  unhinge  it,  others  to  scale  it ; others 
struck  at  the  unhappy  vice-chief  with  knives  tied  to  the  end  of  long 
poles  ; while  a young  fiend,  with  one  foot  on  the  mouldings  of  the  pulpit, 
and  the  other  elevated  in  the  air,  leaned  over  and  seized  him  by  the  hair. 
The  curate,  who  was  in  the  pulpit  with  him,  frightened  at  the  tempest  he 
had  assisted  to  raise,  held  up  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  begged  the  mob 
to  spare  him,  promising  that  he  should  leave  the  city  immediately.  The 
unhappy  Flores,  on  his  knees,  confirmed  these  promises;  but  the  friars 
urged  on  the  mob,  who  became  so  excited  with  religious  frenzy,  that  after 
kneeling  before  the  figure  of  the  .Saviour,  exclaiming,  “ We  adore  thee,  Q 
Lord,  we  venerate  thee they  rose  up  with  the  ferocious  cry,  “ But 
for  thy  honour  and  glory,  this  blasphemer,  this  heretic,  must  die  !”  They 
dragged  him  from  the  pulpit  across  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
cloisters  threw  him  into  the  fanatic  and  furious  horde,  when  the  women, 
like  unchained  furies,  with  their  fists,  sticks,  and  stones,  beat  him  to 
death.  His  murderers  stripped  his  body,  leaving  it  disfigured,  and  an 
object  of  horror,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace,  and  then  dis- 
persed throughout  the  city,  demanding  the  heads  of  liberals,  and  crying 
“ Viva  la  Religion,'*'y  mueran  los  heregos  del  Congresso  !”  About  the 
same  time  religious  fanaticism  swept  th^tate,  and  the  liberal  party  was 
crushed  in  Guatimala. — Stephens’s  Travels  in  Central  America, 

COINCIDENCES. — On  board  of  a privateer,  which  was  particularly 
destructive  in  its  operations,  the  following  list  of  names  were  asso- 
ciated : — The  ship’s  name  was  Teriuble,  equipped  at  Execution  Dock, 
commanded  by  Captain  Death  : his  lieutenant  was  known  throughout  the 


Extract  from  a Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, March  1842.  Members  Present : — Colonel  Acton,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Kemble,  and  Lord  Mahon,  W.  A.  Mackin- 
non  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Moses  Solomons  called  in  and  Examined. 

Chairman. — What  is  your  occupation  ? In  a general  line  of  business? 
— Where  do  you  reside  ? I reside  No.  6,  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane. — 
How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? Fifty-seven  years. — Are  you  con- 
nected in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  cemeteries  about  this 
town?  Not  at  all — You  have  no  interest  whatever  in  them  ? No. — 
How  is  your  house  situated  with  regard  to  the  burial-ground  in  that 
street  ? My  bouse  is  extremely  narrow ; our  back  staircase  windows 
look  into  the  churchyard. — State  to  the  Committee  what  has  occurred  to 
your  observation  from  being  so  near  the  churchyard  ? I have  seen  the  grave- 
digger take  a coffin  out,  that  coffin  not  being  quite  decayed,  and  take  the  body  out, 
and  he  has  taken  the  spade  and  chopped  the  head  from  the  body  so  that  he  could  take 
it  out  of  the  grave. — In  what  churchyard  is  this?  It  belongs  to  the  New 
Church  in  the  Strand,  St.  Mary’s. — Are  the  graves  dug  deep,  or  how  are 
they  dug  ? They  are  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep,  up  to  twenty 
sometimes  ; then  they  put  in,  perhaps,  six  or  eight  coffins,  till  it  comes 
almost  to  the  surface. — To  within  what  distance  of  the  surface  ? I sup- 
pose three  or  four  feet. — Is  this  the  general  practice  in  this  churchyard  ? 
Yes. — Does  any  exhalation  or  putrid  smell  arise  from  it?  Sometimes, 
in  summer-time. — Is  that  very  great  ? Y’es,  very  great. — Have  you  ever 
found  it  affect  your  health  ? No. — Nor  the  health  of  your  family  ? 
No. — How  long  has  this  place  been  made  use  of  as  a graveyard  ? I re- 
member it  ever  since  I have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  fifty-seven 
years. — Mr.  Ainsworth.  Where  is  this  burial-ground  ? It  is  in  Vinegar- 
Yard  ; the  gate  goes  from  Russell  Court,  Drury  Lane. — How  far  is  it 
from  the  St.  Martin’s  burial-ground  ? I suppose  about  five  or  six  minutes’ 
Walk. — Chairman.  Have  j'ou  ever  experienced  any  unpleasant  smell 
arising?  In  the  summer. — Has  that  ever  been  so  strong  as  to  oblige  you 
to  close  your  windows?  Yes,  at  times. — Is  it  very  offensive  ? Not  so 
much  as  in  other  places,  it  is  a very  small  ground. — What  is  the  size  of 
it  ? I suppose  better  than  half  an  acre. — How  many  bodies  are  placed 
there  ? I have  seen  three  or  four  on  a Sunday  ; I have  seen  three  burials 
very  lately  in  it. — What  would  you  take  the  average  at  in  the  course 
of  a year  ? I dare  say  we  might  reckon  from  six  to  seven  a week. — 
About  one  a day?  Yes. — How  many  years  has  it  been  opened  ? I can- 
not tell ; I can  remember  it  ever  since  I have  been  in  the  neighbourhood. 
—Are  you  aware  that  that  would  make  20,000  bodies  in  half  an  acre  of 
ground  ? Yes. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  are  20,000  bodies  in  that 
space?  Yes,  there  are  three  or  four  buried  in  a day  sometimes. — At  the 
lowest  computation,  you  think  there  are  20,000  human  bodies  placed  in 
that  ground?  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. — Lord  Mahon.  Have 
you  reason  to  believe  that  any  large  number  of  coffins  are  abstracted  ? 
I have  seen  a great  many  broken  up. — What  persons  have  broken  them 


service  by  the  soubriquet  of  Devil,  and  the  surgeon’s  name  was  Ghost. 
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MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  GUADA- 
EOUPE  EARTHQUAKE. — Mr.  Risley  has  a most  remarkable  and 
original  genius  for  classic  gymnastics,  and  his  little  son  is  a perfect  pro- 
digy. They  are  now  performing  nightly  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with 
unbounded  applause.  AVe  shall  give  some  remarkable  particulars  of 
that  great  earthquake,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

“ I and  my  little  boy  had  been  at  Roint  a Petre,  Guadaloupe,  four  days 
previous  to  the  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  AVednes- 
day,  the  eighth  of  February.  I was  there  on  a short  professional  engage- 
ment. I was  taking  my  lodgings  at  the  American  Coffee-house,  and  my 
meals  at  the  French  Coffee-house,  in  different  places,  according  to  tlie 
custom  of  that  country.  AVednesday  morning,  the  eighth,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  tliat  could  be  imagined — the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its 
splendour — a soft  and  pleasant  breeze  came  in  from  the  sea — and  every 
thing  seemed  in  a state  of  natural  peace  and  quiet. 

“ There  were  estimated  to  be  about  seventy-five  persons  in  the  French 
Coffee-house  where  I was  taking  my  meaks.  AVe  had  all  set  down  to 
breakfast  on  that  morning  as  usual,  and  were  quietly  taking  our  morning 
meal,  chatting  and  talking  freely  upon  the  thousand  trivial  subjects  that 
come  up  on  such  occasions  : indeed,  we  had  all  nearly  finished  breakfast. 
For  myself  I had  finished  my  breakfast,  and  was  sitting,  partly  sideways 
at  the  table,  as  one  would  naturally  sit  after  eating — conversing  with  the 
gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  me ; I had  the  towel-ring  in  my  hand, 
turning  it  about,  and  carelessly  playing  with  it. 

“ The  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  a sudden  jar, 
accompanied  by  a rumbling  sound  like  distant  thunder.  I had  some  two 
weeks  before  this  been  at  Fort  Royal,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  and 
seen  the  effects  of  a similar  visitation,  and  I instantly  knew  what  it 
meant.  So  sudden  was  the  shock,  that  within  two  seconds  from  the  in- 
stant I first  felt  the  jar,  I looked  up,  and  saw  the  whole  building,  com- 
mencing at  the  farther  end,  falling  upon  the  people — the  joists  opened, 
and  all  began  to  come  down  with  an  awful  crash.  I instantly  uttered 
the  word  ‘ Jump!’ — the  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  turned  his 
head,  and  looked  up  sideways,  but  never  rose  from  his  seat — and  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  moment,  and  without  stopping  to  turn  myself  about,  I 
started  from  my  seat,  and  actually  jumped  sideways  out  of  the  window, 
through  glass,  sash,  and  all,  landing  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  yard 
below.  1 think  it  could  not  have  been  over  three  to  five  seconds  from 
the  instant  I first  felt  the  jar,  to  the  instant  my  feet  struck  the 
pavement. 

“ My  impression  on  touching  the  ground  was  its  indescribably  rapid 
motion — I can  compare  it  to  nothing  unless  it  might  be  that  of  the  sieve 
of  a thrashing  mill  in  its  most  rapid  motion,  I should  judge,  from  the 
distance  I was  thrown,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  that  the  lateral 
motion  of  the  earth  must  have  been  from  eleven  to  fourteen  feet,  I suc- 
ceeded, notwitbstanding,  in  retaining  my  feet  for  some  eight  or  ten 
seconds,  till  I got  away  from  the  building  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards  into  an  open  lot  of  ground. 

“ AVhile  1 was  walking  this  distance  of  thirty  or  forty'  y'ards,  I saw  the 
buildings  of  the  whole  cily' tumbling  into  one  mass  of  ruins — and  also 
the  earth  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  spouting  up  immense 
volumes  of  water,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet.  The  multitude  of  thoughts  which  passed  through  my  mind  during 
these  few  seconds  is  utterly  inconceivable  and  incredible. 

“ If  there  could  have  been  any  first  thoughts  amid  such  an  instanta- 
neous flood,  my  first  thought  was  for  my  little  boy.  In  relation  to  him 
he  was  not  wiih  me  on  that  morning.  At  about  half-past  eight  o’clock, 
Mr.  Montague,  a friend  of  mine,  had,  by  previous  arrangement,  called 
for  him  and  taken  him  away  to  breakfast  with  some  friend  of  his — where 
or  who  it  was  I know  not,  neither  does  the  boy  know.  But  knowing  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Montague,  I of  course  felt  that  Master  John  was  safe, 
and  gave  my.self  no  uneasiness  about  him.” 

Master  John  tells  his  story  thus; — “ Mr.  Montague  took  me  to  the 
distance  of  some  six  or  eight  blocks  from  the  Coffee-house  where  I left 
my  father,  to  the  house  of  some  friend  of  Mr.  M.’s,  whose  name  I do  not 
know.  There  was  a store  kept  under  the  house,  and  I was  taken  up  to 
the  second  floor.  There  was  one  young  lady  who  was  playing  upon  the 
piano,  and  several  others  were  also  present,  who  had  been  invited  there 
that  morning.  The  whole  party  were  waltzing — 1 also  was  waltzing 
with  one  of  the  young  ladies.  Breakfast  was  nearly  ready,  and  we  were 
just  going  to  sit  down  to  it.  A minute  or  two  before  this,  a little  boy, 
belonging  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  went  up  stairs  with  his  grandmother, 
where  we  had  before  this  been  jilaying  with  a little  waggon. 

“ The  first  thing  which  called  my  attention  from  the  waltz,  was  hearing 
a noise,  a sort  of  ruml)ling,  rvhich  I took  to  be  the  little  boy  up  stairs 
drawing  his  waggon  over  the  floor,  which  had  no  carpet  on  it.  At  the 
same  moment  I saw  a very'  h u-p  looking  glass,  which  hung  up  against 
the  wall  of  the  room  where  1 was,  fall  upon  the  floor — it  was  broken  all 
to  pieces — the  sofa  was  upset  and  the  table  too — and  every  thing  in  the 
room  was  all  shaken  and  upset  together.  All  the  family,  young  ladies 
and  all,  fell  upon  their  knees,  or  were  thrown  flat  upon  the  floor.  I 
instantly  made  for  the  stairs.  And  as  I was  going  to  the  stairs,  I caught 


I sight  of  a large  church  through  the  window — part  of  it  falling  one  way 
and  part  the  other — the  steeple  was  the  first  thing  which  fell.  I thnught 
of  my  father — but  don’t  remember  any  thing  more  till  I found  myself  in 
my  father’s  arms.  I had  no  senses  at  all  after  that — I don’t  know  how 
I got  down  stairs  ; nor  whether  I went  down  stairs  at  all  — nor  do  I know 
where  I went  after  I got  out  of  doors — nor  how  long  it  was  before  I was 
in  the  arms  of  my  father.  I had  no  hat  on — the.buttons  were  torn  from  my 
clotlies,  and  my  clothes  too  were  badly  torn.  I was  not  otherwise  hurt.” 
Mr.  Risley  says,  “ AVhen  I recovered  my  consciousness  I found  the 
towel -ring  crushed  in  my  hand,  and  my  boy  in  my  arms — how  he  came 
there  I know  not,  nor  does  he  know,  nor  are  we  ever  likely  to  know 
what  brought  us  together — for  at  that  time  there  was  no  living  being  in 
sight.  AVe  seemed  to  have  been  saved  purely  by  the  miraculous  pre- 
servation of  the  Almighty.  As  to  my  own  clothes,  my  coat  was  literally 
torn  off  of  me  j my  watch  was  mashed  in  my  pocket,  both  sides  of  it 
being  broken  in — my  vest  open  and  torn,  and  my  pantaloons  badly  in- 
jured. I was  obliged  to  borrow  clothes  to  get  out  of  the  place.  My 
hair  was  completely  filled  with  lime,  and  I was  altogether  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt.  I received,  however,  no  visible  wound,  but  for  two  weeks 

I was  very  sore,  and  hardly  able  to  use  my  limbs.  By  the  time  I had 
escaped  to  the  distance  of  the  thirty  or  forty  yards  which  I spoke  of,  the 
violence  of  the  first  shock  bad  seemed  to  abate  a very  little,  but  was 
almost  instantaneously  renewed  again,  with  far  greater  violence  than 
before  ; and  then  it  was  that  I lost  all  consciousness,  until  I found  my 
boy  in  my  arms.  AVhen  1 thus  partially  recovered  my  senses,  I first 
began  to  feel  the  arms  and  limbs  of  my  child  to  see  if  any  of  them 
were  broken,  and  finding  that  we  were  both  of  us  safe  and  sound,  I got 
up  and  began  to  look  about  me.  I was  still  so  entirely  bewildered  that 
I scarcely  knew  what  had  happened,  or  whether  it  were  not  all  a dream. 
I then  began  to  look  about  me,  and  saw  various  individuals,  men,  women, 
and  children,  of  all  classes  and  all  ages,  wandering  about  half  frantic, 
like  myself.  Some  were  in  search  of  a son  or  a daughter — others  of  a 
father  or  a mother— some  of  brothers  and  sisters — others  of  friends  and 
relatives — all  weeping,  or  in  the  utmost  conceivable  agony — pitching  and 
falling  about  among  the  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  They  would  go  from 
one  dead  body  to  another,  overhauling  them  to  see  if  they  could  find  the 
person  sought  for — and  if  not  successful,  pass  on  to  another. 

“At  this  time  the  whole  city  was  in  one  vast  pile  of  ruins,  the  awful 
appearance  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  the  faintest 
idea.  Even  the  place  and  direction  of  the  streets  were  in  many'  cases 
wholly  obliterated  and  could  not  be  found. 

“ Subterranean  fires  now  began  to  burst  forth  in  different  parts  of  tha 
city,  consuming  every  thing  combustible,  and  also  destroying  a great 
number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  have  been  saved. 

“ At  this  time  also  the  earth  opened  along  the  line  of  the  wharves,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt  from  other  persons,  throwing  up  volumes  of  water,  and 
then  gradually  closing  again — and  supposed  to  have  swallowed  up  a 
great  number  of  individuals. 

“Everybody  immediately  went  to  work,  negroes,  sailors,  and  all,  to 
dig  out  the  dead  and  the  dying  from  the  ruins,  wherever  they  beard 
cries  of  distress.  In  one  instance  we  succeeded  in  very  nearly  extracting 
a man  from  the  ruins,  having  gotten  him  all  out  except  his  legs  and  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  when  the  fire  broke  out  and  burnt  him  to  death 
before  our  eyes.  At  the  same  time  and  place  we  could  distinctly  hear  the 
cries  of  eight  or  ten  others  who  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  same 
ruins,  and  who  were  all  consumed  in  the  subterranean  fire.  I call  it  a 
subterranean  fire  because  it  broke  out  all  over  the  city,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  few  of  the  houses  in  that  country  were  likely  to  have  any 
fire  in  them  at  that  time. 

“ From  the  place  where  I first  recovered  my  consciousness,  I suppose 
I could  have  thrown  a stone  over  at  least  800  of  the  dead  and  dying.  As 
to  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  ultimately  perished  by  that  earth- 
quake, I should  judge  there  must  have  heen  from  10,000  to  lo,000 — I 
have  no  doubt  15,000.  The  population  of  the  town  was  said  to  be  about 
2‘2,000,  .and  I could  never  see  over  2,000  or  3,000  persons  of  the  whole 
population,  who  were  out  and  about,  looking  for  tbeir  friends. 

“ On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  10th,  I was  forwarded,  by  the  Mayor 
of  Point  a Petre,  who  was  fortunately  saved  in  a man-of-war,  to  St. 
Pierre  of  Martinique,  where  I was  very  kindly  received  by  P.  A.  De 
Crany,  the  American  Consul  of  that  town.  He  had,  the  day  before  I 
.arrived,  fitted  out  a vessel  loaded  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
at  his  own  expense,  and  dispatched  it  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at 
Point  a Pierre. 

“ I lost  4000  dollars  in  gold,  and  in  all  (iOOO  dollars,  as  the  American 
Coffee-house,  where  I took  my  lodgings,  and  wbur-e  all  my  personal  pro- 
perty was,  was  totally  destroyed.  One  of  my  trunks  was  fonnd  at  the 
distance  of  seventy-five  yards  from  (he  hotel,  mashorl  entirely  to  pieces, 
and  the  contents  destroyed,  excepting  my  portfolio.’’ 

The  above  inlen.scly  interesting  and  touching  narrative  we  have  taken 
down  from  Professor  Risley  s own  lips,  and  also  from  the  lips  of  his  little 
boy,  Master  John,  both  of  whom  have  called  at  our  office.  The  parti- 
culars may  be  relied  on  with  confidence. 
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ANECDOTB  OF  NAPOLEON. — During  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
Germany,  the  Emperor,  wrapped  in  his  gray  great-coat,  was  riding  about 
in  the  environs  of  Munich,  attended  only  by  two  orderly  officers.  He 
met  on  the  road  aVery  pretty-looking  female,  who,  by  her  dress,  was  evi- 
dently a vivandiere.  She  was  weeping,  and  was  leading  by  tbe  hand  a 
little  boy  about  five  years  of  age.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  woman, 
and  her  distress,  the  Emperor  pulled  up  his  horse  by  the  road-side,  and 
said,  “What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  ray  dear?”  The  woman,  not 
knowing  the  individual  by  whom  she  was  addressed,  and  being  much 
discomposed  by  grief,  made  no  reply.  The  little  boy,  however,  was 
more  communicative,  and  he  frankly  answered,  “ My  mother  is  crying, 
sir,  because  ray  father  has  beat  her.”  “ Where  is  your  father  ?” 
“ Close  by  here  ; he  is  one  of  the  sentinels  on  duty  with  the  baggage.” 
The  Emperor  again  addressed  himself  to  the  woman,  and  inquired  the 
name  of  her  husband  ; but  she  refused  to  tell,  being  fearful  lest  the  cap- 
tain, as  she  supposed  the'Einpei  or  to  be,  would  cause  her  husband  to  l>e 
puni.shed.  “ Malpeste,  your  husband  has  been  beating  you  ; you  are 
weeping  ; and  yet  you  are  so  afraid  of  getting  him  into  trouble,  that 
you  will  not  even  tell  me  his  name.  This  is  very  inconsistent.  May  it 
not  be  that  you  are  a little  in  fault  yourself?” — “ Alas,  captain  ! he  has 
a thousand  good  qualities,  though  he  has  one  v'ery  bad  one— he  is  jeal- 
ous, terribly  jealous  ; and  when  he  gets  into  a passion,  he  cannot 
restrain  his  violence.” — ‘‘But  that  is  rather  serious;  in  one  of  bis  fits 
of  jealousy  he  may  inflict  on  y’ou  some  serious  injury;  perhaps  kill 
you.” — “ And  even  if  he  did,  I should  not  wish  any  harm  to  come  to 
him  ; for  I am  sure  he  would  not  do  it  ■(vilfully  ; he  loves  me  too  well 
for  that.” — “ And  if  I guess  rightly,  you  love  him  ?” — '*  I hat  is  very 
natural,  captain.  He  is  my  lawful  husband,  and  the  father  of  my  dear 
boy.”  So  saying,  she  foadlv  kissed  her  child,  who,  by  the  way^  in  which 
he  returned  her  caresses,  proved  his  affection  for  his  mother.  “ Well,” 
said  he  again,  turning  to  the  woman,  “ whether  you  and  your  husband 
love  each  other  or  not,  I do  not  choose  that  he  should  beat  you.  I am 
one  of  the  Emperor’s  aides-rde-carap,  and  I will  mention  the  affair  to  his 
Majesty.  Tell  me  ymur  husband’s  name.” — “ If  you  were  the  Emperor 
himself,  I would  not  tell  it  you ; for  I know  be  would  be  punished.” 
“ Silly  woman  ! All  I want  to  teach  him  is  to  behave  well  to  you,  and 
to  treat  you  with  the  respect  you  deserve  ” — “ That  would  make  me  very 
happy,  captain  ; but  though  he  ill-treats  me,  I will  not  get  him  pu- 
nished.” The  Emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  some  remark  upon 
female  obstinacy,  and  galloped  off. 

When  he  was  out  of  the  woman’s  hearing,  he  said  to  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him  : “ Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  that  affec- 
tionate creature  ? There  are  not  many  such  women  at  the  Tuilleries. 
A wife  like  that  is  a treasure  to  her  husband.”  In  the  course  of  a few 
minutes,  the  baggage,  of  which  the  boy  had  spoken,  came  up.  It  was 
escorted  by  a company  of  the  52d.  Napoleon  despatched  one  of  the 
officers  who  was  riding  with  him  to  desire  the  commander  of  the  escort 
to  come  to  him.  “Have  yon  h vivandiere  in  your  company?” — ‘‘Yes, 
sire,”  replied  the  captain.  “Has  she  a child?” — “Yes;  little  Gentil, 
whom  we  are  all  so  fond  of.” — “ Has  not  the  woman  been  beaten  by  her 
husband  ?” — “ I was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance  till  some  time  after 
its  occurrence.  I have  reprimanded  the  man.” — “ Is  he  generally  %vell- 
conducted  i” — “ He  is  very  jealous  of  his  wife,  but  without  reason.  The 
woman’s  conduct  is  irreproachable.” — “ Does  he  know  me  by  sight  ?” — 
“ I cannot  say,  sire  ; but  as  he  has  just  arrived  from  Spain,  1 think  it  is 
probable  he  does  not.” — “ Try  and  ascertain  whether  he  has  ever  seen 
me  ; and  if  he  has  not,  bring  him  hither.  Say  you  wish  to  bring  him 
before  the  general  of  the  division.”  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  Napoleon 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  grenadier,  who  was  a very  fine-looking  man, 
about  five-and-twenty.  When  he  was  conducted  to  Napoleon,  the  latter 
said,  in  a familiar  tone,  “What  is  the  reason,  ray  lad,  that  you  beat  your 
wife?  She  is  a young  and  pretty  woman,  and  a better  wife  than  you 
are  a husband.  Such  conduct  is  disgraceful  in  a French  grenadier.” — 
“ Bah  ! general,  if  women  are  to  be  believed,  they  are  never  in  the 
wrong.  I have  forbidden  my  wife  to  talk  to  any  mati  whatever  ; and 
yet,  in  spite  of  my  commands,  I find  her  constantly  gossipping  with  one 
or  other  of  my  comrades.” — “ Now,  there  is  jmur  mistake  ; ymu  want 
to  prevent  a woman  from  talking  ; ymu  might  as  well  try  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  Danube.  Take  my  advice  ; do  not  be  jealous.  Let  your 
wife  gossip  and  be  merry.  If  she  were  doing  wrong,  it  is  likely  she  would 
be  sad  instead  of  gay.  Your  comrades  are  not  absolutely  Capuchins  ; but 
I am  much  mistaken  if  they  will  not  respect  another  man  s wife.  I de- 
sire that  yon  will  not  strike  your  wife  again  ; and  if  my  order  be  not 
obej’ed,  the  Emperor  shall  hear  of  it.  Suppose  his  Majesty  were  to  give 
you  a reprimand,  what  would  you  say  then  ?” — “ JWa  foi,  general,  ray' 
wife  is  mine,  and  I may  beat  her  if  I choose.  I should  say  to  the.  Em- 
peror— Sire,  look  to  the  enemy  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  wife.” 
Napoleon  laughed  and  said— “ My  good  fellow,  you  are  now  speaking 
to  the  Emperor.”  The  word  produced  its  usual  magical  effect.  The 
grenadier  looked  confused,  held  down  his  head,  lowered  his  voice,  and 
said,  “Oh,  sire,  that  quite  alters  tbe  case.  Since  your  Majesty  com- 
mands, I,  of  course,  obey.” — “ That's  right.  I hear  an  ex'cellent  cha- 


racter of  y'our  wife.  Everybody  speaks  well  of  her.  She  braved  my 
displeasure  rather  than  expose  you  to  punishment.  Reward  her  by'  kind 
treatment.  I promote  you  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant ; and,  when  you 
arrive  at  Munich,  apply'  to  the  Grand  Marechal  du  Palais,  and  he  will 
present  you  with  four  hundred  francs.  With  that  you  may  buy  asuttler’s 
caravan,  which  will  enable  your  wife  to  carry  on  a profitable  business. 
Your  son  is  a fine  boy,  and,  at  some  future  time,  he  shall  be  provided 
for  ; but,  mind,  never  let  me  hear  of  your  beating  your  wife  again.  If 
I do,  you  shall  find  that  I can  deal  hard  blows  as  well  as  you.”  “ .Ah, 
sire,  I can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  you  kindness,  Two  or 
three  years  after  this  circumstance,  the  Emperor  was  with  the  army  in 
another  campaign.  Napoleon  had  a wonderful  power  of  recollecting 
the  countenances  of  persons  whom  he  had  once  seen.  On  one  of  his 
marches  he  met  and  recollected  the  vivandiere  and  her  son.  He  imme- 
diately rode  up  to  her,  saying,  “ Well,  my  good  woman,  how  do  you  do  ? 
has  your  hnsb.and  kept  the  promise  he  made  to  me  ? The  poor  woman 
burst  into  tears,  and  threw  herself  at  the  Emperor’s  feet.  “ Oh,  sire  ! 
oh,  sire  1 since  my'  good  fortune  led  me  into  the  gracious  presence  of  your 
Majesty’  I have  been  the  happiest  of  women.”  “ Then  reward  me  by  be- 
ing the  most  virtuous  of  wives.’’  A few  pieces  of  gold  were  prese^nted  with 
these  words;  and  as  Napoleon  rode  off,  the  cries  oi  “ Vive  n^.mpereur,” 
uttered  amidst  tears  and  sobs  by  the  znother  and  her  son,  were  repeated 
by  the  whole  battalion. 

EFFECTS  OF  POISONOUS  AIR  ON  BIRDS. — In  the  course 
of  some  inquiries  which  I made  with  Professor  Owen,  when  examining  a 
slaughterman  as  to  the  effects  of  the  effluvia  of  animal  remains  on  him- 
self and  family,  some  other  fads  were  elicited  illustrative  of  the  effects 
of  such  effluvia  on  still  more  delicate  life.  The  man  had  lived  in  Bear 
Yard,  near  Clare  Market,  which  was  exposed  to  the  combined  effluvia 
from  a slaughter-house  and  a tripe  factory.  He  was  a bird-fancier,  but 
he  found  that  he  could  not  rear  his  birds  in  this  place.  He  had  known 
a bird  fresh  caught  in  summer-time  die  there  in  a week.  He  particularly 
noted  as  having  a fatal  influence  on  the  birds,  the  stench  raised  by  boil- 
ing down  the  fat  from  the  tripe  offal.  He  said,  “ You  may  hang  the 
cage  out  of  the  garret  window  in  any  house  round  Bear  \ ard,  and  if  it  be 
a fresh  bird,  it  will  be  dead  in  a week.”  He  had  previously  lived  for  a 
time  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  a room  over  a crowded  burial-ground 
in  Portugal  Street ; at  times  in  the  morning  he  had  seen  a mist  rise  from 
the  ground,  and  the  smell  was  offensive.  That  place  was  equally  fatal  to 
his  birds.  He  had  removed  to  another  dwelling  in  Vere  Street,  Clare 
Market,  which  is  beyond  the  smells  from  those  particular  places,  and  he 
was  now  enabled  to  keep  his  birds.  In  town,  however,  the  ordinary 
singing-birds  did  not,  usually,  live  more  than  about  eighteen  months;  in 
cages  in  the  country,  such  birds  were  known  to  live  as  long  as  nine  years 
or  more  on  the  same  food.  When  he  particularly  wished  to  preserve  a 
pet  bird,  he  sent  it  for  a time  into  the  country ; and  by  repeating  this 
removal  he  preserved  them  much  longer.  The  fact  of  the  pernicious 
effect  of  offensive  smells  on  the  small  graminivorous  birds,  and  the  short 
duration  of  their  life  in  close  rooms  and  districts,  was  attested  by  a bird- 
dealer.  In  respect  to  cattle,  the  slaughterman  gave  decided  reasons  for 
the  conclusion,  that  whilst  in  the  slaughter-house  they  lost  their  appe- 
tites and  refused  food  from  the  effect  of  the  effluvium  of  the  place,  and 
not,  as  was  popularly  supposed,  from  any  presentiment  of  their  impend- 
ing fate. — Vide  General  Sanitary’  Report,  p.  103,  note,  and  p.  106, 

LIFE  IS  REAL. 


Life  is  real ! Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

“ Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,” 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and 
brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.  , 

In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle. 
In  the  bivouac  of  life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife  ! * 


Trust  no  Future,  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o’erhead  ! 
Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a heart  for  any  fate  '; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

Longfellow, 


COFFINS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — There  is  a peculiarity 
in  the  coffins  made  in  the  United  States, — that  a portion  of  the  lid,  about 
a foot  from  the  upper  end,  opens  upon  a hinge.  This,  when  opened,  ex- 
poses to  view  the  face  of  the  deceased,  which  is  covered  with  glass.  Ihe 
survivors  are  thus  enabled  at  the  last  moment  to  take  a view 
ceased,  without  the  danger  of  infection.  In  Germany,  the  coffins  are 
nailed  down,  every  blow  of  the  hammer  frequently  drawing  a scream 
from  the  female  survivors. — Chadwick’s  Report, 
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Pictures  of  News,  to  be  continued  Weekly. 
SIR  FRANCIS  BURDETT. 


f olitically,  Sir  'Francis  Bur(3ett  has  been  extinct  for  several  years.  He 
was  a public  man  half-a-century  ago  ; for  a long  period  be  filled  no  small 
space  in  the  national  regard  ; he  was  at  one  time  the  idol  of  liis  supporters, 
who  believed  him,  in  verity,  and  with  staunch  enthusiasm,  to  be 
“ England’s  Pride  and  Westminster’s  Glory and  sharing,  as  he  did  in 
the  parliamentary  contests  of  other  days,  and  with  great  and  more  illus- 
trious men,  in  the  settlement  of  questions  that  now  belong  to  history,  we 
cannot  permit  him  to  pass  away  without  adverting  to  leading  incidents  of 
his  life.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  born  in  1770  ; was  educated  at  West- 
minster School.  At  the  close  of  his  education,  in  1790,  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  the  deceased  baronet  undertook  a tour  through 
France  and  Switzerland,  from  which  he  returned  in  1793.  The  time  he 
spent  in  Paris  was  principally  taken  up  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  political  clubs  which,  during  that  period  of 
political  agitation  in  France,  were  numerous.  About  three  years  after  his 
return  to  England,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  first  entered  Parliament.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  interest  obtained  for  him  a seat  for  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire.  A short  time  previously  to  this  event  he  married  the 
second  daughter  ofT.  Coutts,  Esq.,  the  wealthy  banker,  whose  remains, 
by  a singular  coincidence,  were  to  have  been  committed  to  the  tomb  on 
the  day  of  his  death.  About  this  period,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  became  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Association  for  promoting  a Reform  in 
Parliament,  and  during  a long  succession  of  years,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  took  a prominent  part  in  every  public  effort  to  promote  that 
object.  He  represented  Westminster  from  1807  to  1837,  when  he  was 
returned  for  North  Wiltshire,  in  the  representation  of  which  his  death 
causes  a vacancy. 

,He  was  a man  of  very  ancient  descent,  the  possessor  of  an  old  baronetcy, 
the  owner  of  a splendid  fortune,  the  representative  of  a great  county,  the 
hegd  of  an  honourable  family  ; a man  most  carefully  educated,  of  con- 
siderable attainments,  of  great  natural  endowments,  and  of  very  popular 
talents,  of  generous  feelings,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  wisdom  and 
discretion,  of  dignified  manners,  of  winning  address,  invested  with  almost 
every  personal  advantage,  and  prompted  by  the  most  benevolent  impulses  ; 
it  can  occasion  therefore  no  surprise  that  he  should  have  enjoyed  a re- 
markable degree  of  popularity.  He  must  be  considered  as  the  e/erc  of 
“the  celebrated  Parson  Horne,”  namely,  the  Reverend  (?)  John  Horne 
Tooke,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley.  To  the  in- 
structions of  Parson  Horne,  then,  we  may  impute  no  small  portion  of 
the  reforming  spirit  which  exercised  such  marked  influence  upon  the 
public  life  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Of  extensive  reading,  refined  ta.ste, 
and  great  natural  powers,  he  yet  condescended  to  court  the  “ most  sweet 
voices  ” of  the  multitude,  and  that  he  did  so  with  almost  unrivalled  suc- 
cess is  a position  which  probably  no  one  who  remembers  that  period  will 
be  at  all  inclined  to  dispute.  His  gentlemanlike  and  prepossessing  exterior 
won  favour  for  him  the  moment  he  presetted  himself  to  a public  as- 
sembly. He  had  all  the  energy,  the  apjiearnnce  of  good  faith,  and  the 


Passionate  fervour  so  indispensable  to  a popular  orator  ; and  be  was  one 
•^f  the  most  effective  public  speakers  of  whom  England  could  boast ; and 
at  one  time,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  country. 

St.  FETERSBURGH.  — One  advantage  of  this  capital  is  that  it 
never  had  nor  needed  walls.  The  batteries  of  Cronstadt  and  the  shallow 
mouths  of  the  river  are  the  best  bulwarks  in  the  world.  So  long  as 
these  remain,  there  will  be  no  need  of  walls  to  keep  this  city  from  going 
on  increasing,  till  the  very  water,  which  now  constitutes  its  best  defence 
from  the  foe,  shall  at  last  sweep  over  it  in  scorn.  The  Russian  capital 
has  filled  the  nations  with  wonder  at  its  sudden  rise  ; is  it  to  fill  them 
with  greater  wonder  by  its  yet  more  sudden  fall  ? Shall  the  proud 
monarch  of  the  north  hear  it  s.aid  of  his  darling  seat,  as  it  was  said  to 
the  repining  prophet  of  the  gourd  which  had  made  him  so  “ exceeding 
glad,”  “ It  came  up  in  a night,  and  perished  in  a night?” 

MUMMIES  AT  DURANGO. — A million  of  mummies,  it  is  said, 
have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  environs  of  Durango,  in  Mexico, 
They  are  in  a sitting  posture,  but  have  the  same  wrappings,  bands,  and 
ornaments  as  the  Egyptians  ; among  them  was  found  a poinard  of 
flint,  with  a sculptured  handle,  chaplets,  necklaces,  &c.,  of  alternately 
coloured  beads,  fragments  of  bones  polished  like  ivory,  fine  worked 
elastic  tissues  (probably  our  modern  India  rubber  cloth),  moccasins 
worked  like  those  of  our  Indians,  bones  of  vipers,  &c.  It  is  unknown 
what  kind  of  embalming  was  used  for  the  mummies  above  mentioned,  or 
whether  they  were  preserved  by  nitrous  depositions  in  the  cases  where 
they  were  found.  A fact  of  importance  is  stated,  that  necklaces  of  a 
marine  shell  are  found  at  Zacatecas,  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  Columbus 
of  their  forefathers  probably,  therefore,  landed  from  Hindostan,  or  from 
the  Malay  or  Chinese  coast,  or  from  their  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. — 
Silliman’s  Journal. 


NAPOBEON’S  HEART. 


When  Bonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  it  is  well  known  that  his  heart 
was  extracted  with  the  design  of  being  preserved.  The  British  physician 
who  had  charge  of  that  wondrous  organ,  had  deposited  it  in  a silver 
basin  among  water,  and  retired  to  rest,  leaving  two  tapers  burning  beside 
it  in  his  chamber.  He  often  confesses  to  his  friends,  while  narrating  the 
particulars,  he  felt  nervously  anxious  ,as  the  custodier  of  such  a deposit, 
and  though  he  reclined  he  did  not  sleep,  AVhile  lying  thus  awake,  he 
heard  during  the  silence  of  the  night,  first  a rustling  noise,  then  a plunge 
among  the  water  in  the  basin,  then  the  sound  of  an  object  falling  with  a 
rebound  on  the  floor,  all  occurring  with  the  quickness  of  thought.  Dr. 

A sprung  from  his  bed  and  the  cause  of  the  intrusion  on  his  repofse 

was  soon  explained.  It  was  an  enormous  rat  dragging  tlie  heart. of  Na- 
poleon to  its  hole.  A few  moments  more  and  that  which  before  had  been 
too  vast  in  its  ambition  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sovereignty  of  continen- 
tal Europe,  would  have  been  found  even  in  a moie  degrading  position 
than  the  dust  of  Caesar — stopping  a beer-barrel,  it  would  have  been  de- 
voured as  the  supper  of  a rat. — Times. 
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